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NEW WAVE OF 


NAZI 


TERRORISM 


AVING achieved a notable success in foreign 

affairs just a month ago with the Anglo- 
German naval agreement, the Nazis are once more 
directing their attention to domestic matters. 
Since July 15 organized action against the 
Jews has led in Berlin to a series of riots and 
recrudescence of the anti-Jewish boycott, while 
outside the capital restrictions against Jews have 
been tightened. At the same time, the Nazis have 
virtually declared war on the Catholic church, 
warned the rebellious Evangelical Synod that 
National Socialism must be the religion of the 
Third Reich, and dissolved several units of the 
Stahlhelm veterans’ association throughout the 
country. The official press now lumps Jews, 
Catholics, Lutheran pastors and Stahlhelm veter- 
ans with Communists and other “reactionary and 
subversive” elements bent on undermining the 
National Socialist state. 


The Berlin riots were preceded by inflammatory 
articles in the controlled Nazi press, inciting the 
German people to action against the Jews. Julius 
Streicher of Nuremberg, the most notorious Nazi 
Jew-baiter, has recently been active in Berlin, 
where his weekly paper, Der Stiirmer, was osten- 
tatiously hawked in the midst of the riots. The 
government has attempted to lay the blame for 
the disturbances on the Jews and on agents provo- 
cateurs, despite the fact that uniformed Storm 
Troopers played a conspicuous roéle both as par- 
ticipants and leaders. It seems clear that, even 
if the German government itself was not impli- 
cated, the National Socialist party—which in the 
Third Reich is legally the state—was definitely 
involved. The sudden retirement on July 19 of 
the Berlin Police Chief, Admiral von Levetzow, 
reputedly because he had been too lenient with the 
Jews, is a further indication of official policy. 
Admiral von Levetzow has been replaced by 
Count von Helldorf, an old party member and a 
violent anti-Semite. 


By contrast, no attempt has been made to con- 
ceal the official character of the Nazi offensive 
against the Catholic Church. Recent trials of 
priests and nuns on charges of smuggling foreign 
exchange out of Germany have been widely pub- 
licized by the Nazis. Increasing Catholic opposi- 
tion to the neo-paganism of Alfred Rosenberg and 
the Nazi sterilization measures was countered 
on July 9 by a decree of Minister of the Interior 
Frick which provided that any one opposing en- 
forcement of the sterilization laws would be prose- 
cuted. The Vatican entered the controversy on 
July 16, when it despatched a note to Berlin pro- 
testing against alleged violations of the 1933 
Concordat. The Holy See charged that, contrary 
to the terms of this Concordat, the sterilization 
measures have been applied to Catholics, there 
has been interference with Catholic lay organiza- 
tions, and the freedom of the Catholic press in 
Germany has been attacked. 


Despite these protests, Frick issued another 
decree on July 17 providing “severe punishment 
for persons spreading propaganda against com- 
pulsory sterilization.” Then on July 18 General 
Goering promulgated a far-reaching decree which, 
he announced, had been sanctioned by Chancellor 
Hitler. The Goering measure charges the au- 
thorities “to employ all their legal weapons 
against members of the Catholic clergy who 
falsely employ the authority of their spiritual po- 
sition for political purposes,” and accuses the 
priests of openly degrading state institutions and 
measures from the pulpit. While stating that the 
Nazis “allow the Catholic as well as the Protestant 
church complete liberty in faith and teaching,” 
the decree reiterates that “politically only one 
idea of the state exists and is possible in Germany 
—namely, the National Socialist idea.” Up to 
the present, no arrests seem to have been made as 
a result of this decree, although tension is mount- 
ing throughout the Reich. Meanwhile, Hans 


~ 


Kerr] who on July 18 was appointed head of a new 
department of church affairs with complete au- 
thority over both the Protestant and Catholic 
churches, has departed for a three weeks’ vacation 
“to prepare himself for the task entrusted to him 
by the Leader.” No further formulation of official 
policy is expected during that interval. The Cath- 
olic authorities, for their part, are awaiting con- 
vocation of the bishops’ conference at Fulda about 
three weeks hence. 

The underlying causes of the latest Nazi cam- 
paign against Jews, Catholics, Protestants, vet- 
erans and all “reactionary elements” are obscure. 
It seems apparent, however, that a new “purge,” 
reminiscent of events a year ago, is in progress. 
Tension and unrest have been mounting for some 
time, due partly to increasing economic difficulties 
and the rising cost of living, and partly to com- 
plete lack of any safety valve through which criti- 
cism can find an outlet. Periodic attacks directed 
by the Nazis against various scapegoats may 
therefore appear necessary to distract attention 
from more urgent problems. Within the Nazi 
party, moreover, jealousy, quarrels and conflict- 
ing ambitions are rife. During the past year the 
radicals have been relegated to the background 
and allowed to concentrate their energies on 
anti-Semitism, education, culture and neo-pagan- 
ism. Now their efforts in these fields are appar- 
ently bearing fruit, and the German government 
—seizing a moment when the outside world is too 
occupied with Ethiopian and naval affairs to con- 
cern itself with internal German developments— 
seems yielding to pressure from the radical wing. 
Chancellor Hitler has been holding himself aloof 
and is absent from Berlin; Dr. Schacht, who in 
the past acted as a brake on radicalism, has re- 
mained silent. The army, primarily concerned 
with rearmament and reorganization of the armed 
forces, has not intervened. 

National Socialism is based on establishment 
of a completely totalitarian state, which must 
include absolute control of religion as well as all 
other aspects of life. The present struggle was 
thus in a sense inevitable. The renewed terror, 
however, indicates once more that the Nazi lead- 
ers will not neglect any means calculated to gain 


their ends. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


THE END OF NAVAL RATIOS 
Great Britain’s abandonment of the system of 
naval limitation by ratios, announced in the House 
of Commons by Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell on 
July 22, constitutes virtual admission of the in- 
superable difficulties which stand in the way of an 
extension of the Washington-London naval treaty 
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structure. The British government, said the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, had discovered that 
it was absolutely necessary “to give up any idea 
of ratios for the future, because some countries 
feel that it is very wounding to their nationa) 
pride to accept a naval strength permanently in. 
ferior to that of some other power.” Instead, an 
attempt will be made to elicit from the naval 
powers statements of their building programs 
until 1942, with the hope that these may be ad. 
justed by agreement to provide security for each. 
By that date, it is suggested, a conference might 
be held with greater prospect of success. 

The British statement is the result of fruitless 
efforts to reach agreement with other nations on 
a ratio basis which would permit holding the 
naval conference scheduled for 1935. With 
Japan and the United States deadlocked on the 
question of naval parity, and with a continental 
naval race involving France, Germany and Italy 
in prospect when the present treaties expire, Lon- 
don admits a conference would be useless. Having 
fixed the German strength in relation to its own, 
the United Kingdom is now attempting to avert 
the worst effects of naval rivalry. 

It is doubtful that the new British attitude 
lessens the difficulties of reaching an agreement. 
As long as naval experts regard national require- 
ments in many categories of ships as purely rela- 
tive to the forces of potential enemies, limitation 
is possible only on the basis of de facto ratios. 
The technical problems confronting the powers— 
limitation of the size of various types, limitation 
by categories of ships, transferability of tonnage 
between categories, disposal of over-age vessels, 
and the like—remain to be solved, with the prob- 
ability that each country will build to fit what it 
conceives to be its needs when it becomes free of 
treaty limitations. Given the British thesis, for 
example, the United States’ naval building pro- 
gram, which provides for a navy of treaty strength 
by 1942, affords a fixed point of reference for 
other nations. It is based, however, on the hy- 
pothesis that existing naval ratios will be main- 
tained. Any increase in the Japanese navy, which 
is now at treaty strength, or in the British cruiser 
force, would undoubtedly call for reconsideration 
of the American program. Under the circum- 
stances, agreement on building programs would 
appear to be exceedingly difficult to reach. 


DAVID H. POPPER 


Labor in the League System, by Francis G. Wilson. Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press, 1935. $4.00 


Probably the best study of the International Labor Or- 
ganization that has appeared in the English language. 
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